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ON LETTER WRITING 



It 



THESE THINGS WRITE WE UNTO YOU, THAT 
YOUR JOY MAY BE FULL." 



MANY years ago Sir Francis Head 
wrote a sparkling account of a 
night's journey in a railway post-office, 
describing among other things the sorting 
of the letters, the ingenious arrangements 
for dropping and taking up the bags with- 
out stopping the train ; how in one place a 
black-edged packet, evidently announcing 
a death, jostled a silver-edged packet 
announcing a marriage ; and how he soon 
found himself musing on a good many 
things as the train rushed on in the dark. 
No wonder, for the coldest imagination 
might be stirred by such a scene. Those 
countless bundles of letters — tied up so 
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rapidly by the busy and indifferent 
officials, and at day-break to be dropped 
into thousands of letter-boxes in busy 
towns, or to be taken to country villages 
I5y the philosophical postmen that Cowper 
tells us of — mean promotion or disappoint- 
ment, happiness or sorrow, it may be life 
or death, to multitudes of human hearts in 
quiet homes, little thinking what a change 
in their lives one sheet of paper is to 
bring. For, as a sober matter of fact, 
letters are the wheels on which the world 
^jnpves. 

In the same letter-bag there may be a 
letter with the offer of a seat in the 
Cabinet ; another, marked " with spede," 
from a servant to her parents, telling 
them she is sent home to die; another 
with a proposal of marriage; another a 
letter of comfort, to be read and re-read 
in sad and lonely hours, till constant 
handling has worn out the paper, and 
frequent tears have almost blotted out the 
words. Less than spoken words — for the 
gleam of the eye and the tone of the voice 
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are wanting — ^they are more than spoken 
words, for they remain to be kept and 
pondered, perhaps printed and circulated, 
long after the writer is in the dust ; and 
the end of it all is, that letter writing in 
these modem times is so universal an 
instrument of government and society, of 
religion and of kindness, of business and 
recreation, of joy and of pain, that in plain 
truth it is one of the most important duties 
of life, and is, perhaps, capable of being 
used, much more than many of us have 
ever thought it could be, for the glory of 
God and the welfare of man. 

is with this view of the importance 
of the subject that I ask leave to try to 
show, lyhat letter writing is and implies, 
in the-principles that should regulate it, 
in th<^materiala that should constitute it, 
and in the motiv<es that should suggest it. 
What a Hulsean lecturer once said of a 
aruth intended for all mankind, is not 
quite inapplicable to a practice adopted 
by all mankind. " Every form of human 
experience, every feature of human nature, 
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will be found to throw some light upon 
it" (Venn's "Characteristics of Belief," 
p. 27). 

The sentence of St. James about the 
tongue may most appropriately be trans- 
ferred to what we have seen to be the 
necessary substitute for it. " If any man 
offend not — with his pen — the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle his 
whole body." 

Duty is the word that imposes and jus- 
tifies letter writing. To obey conscience, 
in other words, to please God, is in this, 
as in everything, the plain path for us all. 
Say, if you will, that it makes a needless 
worry about trifles to make the writing of 
a short note a question of right or wrong. 
Without doubt, some letters are less im- 
portant than others. Still, the most 
momentous and notorious military dis- 
patch ever written was a letter of three 
words ; and if St. Paul really meant his 
exhortation to be taken literally, " What- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God " 
(i Cor. X. 31), not even the writing of an 
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invitation to dinner, or a civil inquiry 
about a neighbour's health, can be treated 
as something outside that great circle of 
duty in which every responsible being 
lives and moves before God. 

We find ourselves placed in this world, 
with certain duties to perform, and rela- 
tions to discharge, and callings to fulfil — 
the duties, and relations, and callings, all 
necessitating more or less of letter writing; 
and what with the penny postage, and the 
railway system, and popular education, 
and cheap writing paper, letter writing 
has become so enormously increased, that 
to write the letters we ought to write 
without grudging the time, without resent- 
ing the trouble, justly, accurately, cheer- 
fully, kindly, saying the right thing in the 
right way, neither too much nor too little, 
with a handwriting that is readable, and a 
paper which is never crossed, is certainly 
not what most of us can take credit for. 

It is, moreover, only too evident that a 
great many letters are written which ought 
not to be written; that the cause of 
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Christian charity is weakened and vulgar- 
ised by unreasonable appeals for insignifi- 
cant aid to remote objects ; that matters 
of tittle-tattle, and stupid home worries, 
and small, perhaps ill-natured, gossip are 
dashed off because the writer is dull or 
has a fit of spleen ; and among his lost 
hours a public man has to deplore several 
in every week wasted on a correspond- 
ence which in justice he should have been 
spared. 

The letters we write are, more or less, 
letters of advice, and sympathy, and chit- 
chat, and business, and remonstrance, and 
edification. 

Let us glance for a moment at each of 
these in turn. 

Letters of advice are not quite the 
easiest to write nor the pleasantest to 
receive. It is not always the purest 
motives that prompt them; and when 
self-conceit or a love of interference are 
at the bottom of them, too often they go 
straight into the fire. There is some kind 
of advice which it is hardly fair to ask 
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and often hazardous to give — ^in such 
matters, I mean, as the choice of a pro- 
fession, or the investment of money, or 
the education of children, or the expedi- 
ency of marriage. For in many such cases 
either your information will not always 
justify you in giving an opinion, or there 
are others nearer in kin who should be 
consulted first; and while no kind of 
vanity is so contemptible as the fussiness 
that affects to be every man's counsellor, 
no self-reproach ought to be keener than 
that of the well-meaning busybody who, 
on the least encouragement, rushes into 
his neighbour's house to push him into an 
irrecoverable mistake. 

Let us beware, however, of a selfish 
and inglorious prudence. Duty may not 
be shirked only because it is troublesome, 
nor the ties of kinship forgotten through 
the risks they may bring. Nay, the use 
of society is gone, the nobleness of 
friendship is lost, the duties of relation- 
ship are ignored, if we refuse to take 
trouble for those who have a right to lean 
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on us, if we decline to give what soon we 
may need to receive. 

Parents, by a natural instinct, claim to 
advise their children, and a minister of 
religion should ever be accessible to the 
perplexities and sorrows of his flock. A 
clergyman should be even encouraged to 
feel that in all legitimate difficulties his 
bishop will be a friend to him ; all those 
who look up to us, or depend on us, 
should feel able to write to us when they 
please, not indeed for the advice which 
only professional knowledge can supply, 
but for the lessons of experience and for 
the counsels of friendship. 

Of course, blood ties have their first 
and most pressing claim ; though too 
often what wisdom suggests cowardice 
declines. For how few are honest in 
asking advice, grateful for receiving it, 
prudent in using it, manful in trusting it ? 
When friends never think of writing to 
us but when they want something done 
for them, the love does not seem pure 
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love, and the effusive expressions have a 
smack of hollowness. 

Many persons ask for advice who have 
not the remotest intention of acting upon 
it unless it precisely suits their own 
ideas. Comparatively few people are fair 
enough to saddle themselves with the 
responsibility of their actions ; and it is 
mortifying, when you have reluctantly 
done your best to give advice, and it turns 
out that some other course might have 
been better, never to be allowed to hear 
the last of it. 

These, however, are but small burdens, 
which most of us should be strong enough 
to bear. The really hard and painful 
case is where, through a flaw of insin- 
cerity running through the whole cha- 
racter, the person who consults you, in- 
stead of giving you all the facts of the case, 
carefully suppresses those that might bias 
you against his own wishes, persistently 
explains to you those which encourage 
them. Through thus being kept in the 
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dark as to quite one-half of the case on 
which you are so unfairly consulted, your 
counsel, while it is likely to be erroneous, 
cannot possibly be complete. 

To sum up, it is always well to think 
twice before you give advice at all. Not 
only because however cheap advice may 
be supposed to be, when good, it is one 
of the most valuable gifts in the world, 
but because it is sometimes unreasonably, 
often thoughtlessly, asked for; and life 
is not long enough for the cares of all 
men. Be careful also how you refuse it ; 
for it may be an opportunity for useful- 
ness not lightly to be thrown away. If, 
however, you do refuse it, do so with a 
good conscience, honestly examined, and 
seriously obeyed. 

Write as clearly as you can, that you 
may be understood ; as briefly as you can, 
to avoid tediousness ; as fully as you 
can, for hasty or imperfect advice is an 
injustice to your friend, and may be a 
reproach to you; as decidedly as you 
can, for hesitating and uncertain advice 
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is a good deal worse than no advice 
at all. 

Never write without careful thought, 
sufficient waiting, and earnest prayer; 
always impressing on the friend who 
consults yoU| that the advice you send 
him is not to be blindly or hastily acted 
upon, but to be weighed and used for what 
it is worth. Nothing can ever repeal that 
most inevitable and universal, and whole- 
some, and reasonable of God's ordinances, 
<' Every man shall bear his own burden " 
(Gal. vi. 5). Nothing can relieve us of 
the ordinance equally of God — " Bear ye 
one another's burdens " (Gal. vi. 2). 

If letters of advice are the exception, 
and not the rule, young people escaping 
them, for but few want their advice, older 
people shrinking from them, since out of 
ten who ask iix advice, about two act on 
it, letters of sympathy plainly belong to 
us all. *' He that hath friends must show 
himself friendly " (Prov. xviii. 24). There 
are letters, which not to write, augurs that 
we are incapable of friendship, and not to 
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receive, indicates that we are unworthy 
of it^^ 
\ ! f^ Now sympathy in its full meaning 
means interest in our neighbour's joy 
as well as sorrow — our hastening to 
congratulate him on what prospers his 
life, as much as to condole with him on 
what darkens it. No mistake is greater 
than to suppose that the human spirit is 
ever content to be isolated under circum- 
stances of any kind. The Head of our 
I redeemed humanity, though the brother 
I born for adversity, first manifested His 
I glory at a marriage feast, worked His first 
Imiracle to multiply nuptial joy. 
-^in our letters of congratulation there 
are pit-falls we should avoid, as well as 
results we should desire. For instance, 
let us guard against insincerity, exagger- 
ation, worldliness, and self-assumption. 
There is just that spice of ill-nature in 
the character of some people, which, while 
on the whole it permits them to be grati- 
fied by their neighbour's happiness, and 
to be ready to tell him so, makes their 
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smile somehow to be with only one side 
of the cheek. In the subtle qualification 
of their expressions of pleasure there is a 
soupqon of envy, which turns the whole 
letter sour. Surely, unless we feel able 
to congratulate with perfect sincerity, we 
had much better leave it alone. 

Perhaps of all offensive letters of con- 
gratulation, one of the most offensive on 
record is a Bishop of Llandaff 's letter to 
the Duke of York's second after his duel 
with Colonel Lennox, in which that pre- 
late begged Lord Rawdon, "in the most 
respectful manner,'' to present to the Duke 
of York his " warmest congratulations on 
a recent event," and after guarding him- 
self as "a Christian bishop " by the most 
tepid disapproval possible " of any man's 
exposing his life on such an occasion," 
wound up by rejoicing " in the personal 
safety, and in the personal gallantry, too, 
of so distinguished a branch of the House 
of Brunswick." 

It is some satisfaction to know that 

B 
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Bishop Watson's epistle did not earn him 
his translation. 

Not every one, however, falls headlong 
into quite such deep degradation ; and it 
is a subtler phase of worldliness or flattery 
by which most men err. 

Your friend has inherited a fortune, or 
been presented to a living, or been eleva- 
ted to the Bench. Well, money is a very 
useful thing, and the chances are, that you 
yourself could do with a little more of it ; 
and if when writing about it, you treat it 
as a matter of utter indifference, you may 
deceive yourself as to your real feelings, 
but you will deceive no one else. Yet, 
for all of us, money is an additional temp- 
tation to covetousness and self-indulgence : 
if it makes life smoother, it makes death 
harder. Write to your friend by all means, 
and shake his hand as heartily as a letter 
can do it. Still, do not write quite as if 
money was the only thing on earth worth 
having, or as if the fashion of this world 
was not passing away. 
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You do thank God in your heart that a 
cure and a home should be given to one 
who, you sincerely believe, will do his 
duty by them. But you think, also, of 
fifty years hence, when the sheep and the 
shepherd will be summoned before one 
judgment-seat, and your pen revolts from 
a kind of rollicking joy over a snug par- 
sonage or an opulent living. 

In the eyes of most men, it is a great 
thing to be made a bishop or a judge ; 
in the judgment of a few the distinction is 
barely worth the risk — the responsibility 
almost outweighs the influence. The 
occupant of an English see in the pre- 
sent day is weighted with the charge of 
grievous expense, the worry of incessant 
distraction, the temptation to social am- 
bitiousness, the impossibility of sufficient 
leisure for study or repose. He is inces- 
santly harassed with a crowd of petty 
duties, which leave no mark, and win no 
credit ; he is vexed with daily liability to 
petty and often unjust censure, which true 
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self-respect will not often consent to notice, 
and which assiduous and self-denying 
activity cannot altogether prevent. 

Of course you write to your friend ; he 
expects it of you, and not to do so would 
be unjust and unkind. You write thank- 
fully, if you think him fit for the post ; 
heartily, for the sunshine of his advance- 
ment seems to have shed a bright ray on 
you; sadly, perhaps, for you are just 
enough to appreciate the real difficulties 
of his changed position ; clearly, for his 
new circumstances must make many other 
friends for him ; and so his life may not be 
long enough both for the old and the new. 
But loving him, for his work's sake as well 
as for his own, and knowing from the daily 
experience of your own weakness, how 
hard it is to use this world as not abusing 
it, without wounding him by sanctimonious 
cautions, or offending him by an assump- 
tion of superior goodness, while you assure 
him of your sympathy, you heartily promise 
him your prayers. 

Letters of condolence are the letters 
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which every one feels he ought to write, 
and too many think they can write, which 
are forgiven in spite of their clumsiness, 
and accepted for the kindly purpose which 
prompted them ; which, if gratefully read, 
are often never answered ; and, if care- 
fully put away, are seldom looked at 
again. 

It must, of course, depend upon cir- 
cumstances whether we should write 
them at once, or let a little time pass by. 
In such matters as loss of money, or ill- 
ness, or slander, or personal disappoint- 
ment, we ought to know our friend well 
enough to be quite sure that what we 
mean kindly will not in the almost un- 
avoidable sensitiveness of sore or ruffled 
feelings be resented as an intrusion. 

It is also important that we make our- 
selves acquainted with the circumstances 
we write about : for in certain conditions 
of the human temper it is more vexing to 
make too much of a misfortune than to 
make too little of it. Not even a heart 
brimful of honest love can always have 
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tact enough for the right words at the 
right moment, and it sometimes takes a 
very delicate touch, and yet a very manly 
one, rightly to handle sore places, which, 
though outwardly skinned over, are un- 
healed below. 

It is, however, in the presence of death 
that the sympathy of letters, if most 
needed, is often most difficult. Whether 
or no people read their letters at such 
times (and many do), it is perfectly cer- 
tain that they like to have them ; when a 
friend or a child is gone, it is pleasant to 
be made to feel that others love us, and 
we are not yet utterly alone. 

One of the most touching letters of 
condolence ever written is from Arch- 
bishop Leighton to a friend on the death 
of a child, striking the right chord as 
with a master's hand : 

" Sweet thing, and is he so quickly laid 
to sleep ! Happy he, though we shall 
have no more the pleasure of his lisping 
and laughing, he shall have no more the 
pain of crying, nor of being sick, nor of 
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dying, and hath wholly escaped the 
trouble of schooling, and all other suffer- 
ings of boys, and the riper and deeper 
griefs of riper years ; this poor life being 
all along nothing but a linked chain of 
many sorrows and many deaths. Tell 
my dear sister she is now so much more 
akin to the other world, and this will 
quickly be passed to us all. John is but 
gone an hour or two sooner to bed, as 
children used to do, and we are undress- 
ing to follow. And the more we put off 
the love of this present world, and all 
things superfluous beforehand, we shall 
have less to do when we lie down." 

Such letters should not be too long, 
lest they become wearisome : nor too 
short, as if it was not thought worth 
while to write them. At first rather 
encouraging, then checking emotion, for 
nature's way of tears is the truly wise 
one, afterwards and by degrees we should 
less and less dwell on the details of the 
sorrow, without either diminishing or for- 
getting it ; bracing up the nature for its 
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coming burdens, by gently stimulating its 
suspended life ; dwelling on mercies yet 
vouchsafed, and children still spared; 
pointing out duties by which God may 
yet be glorified, and counting up privileges 
which indicate His tender love. 

To reason with mourners why they 
should not mourn is as foolish as it is 
heartless. Even Job's comforters knew 
better than that; for "when they lifted 
up their eyes afar off and knew him not 
— they sat down with him upon the 
ground seven days and seven nights, and 
none spake a word unto him, for they saw 
that his grief was very great " (Job li. 

12, 13). 
If we go beyond our own experience 

of sorrow, in the letters we write about 

it, we risk being unreal, we ensure being 

useless. Those who know nothing of the 

unspeakable blessedness of married life 

(when it is happy), should not console too 

minutely the desolateness of widowhood. 

Unless you have laid your own child in 

the grave, take care how you approach 
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an absolutely unimaginable sorrow. While 
it is impossible to be too tender, let the 
tenderness be Christian tenderness; the 
sjmipathy of one who, sure of the Lord's 
love, does his best to impart it through 
sacred channels. Common sense can do 
but little; philosophy can do nothing: 
mere human love at the most can but 
hope, and be silent. But with the Bible 
in our hand, with the Holy Ghost in our 
hearts, with the words of the Risen 
Saviour on our lips, we can reach the 
mourner, when no one else can reach 
him. We can soothe him, when almost 
with fretfulness he puts other consola- 
tions away. 

" I am the Resurrection and the Life " 
(John xi. 25) — here is the promise of 
promises ; " It is I, be not afraid " (Mark 
vi. 50) — this is the word that bids the 
sea be still, and the heart be calm. " He 
that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live" (John xi. 25); 
this comforts us for those that sleep in 
Him. " Come unto me all ye that labour 
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and I will give you rest " (Matt. xi. 27) 
is the invitation of that Han of Sorrows, 
as strong as He is tender, as wise as He 
is holy, who alone can heal the broken 
in heart, and bind up all their wounds. 

Letter writing, however, is not only an 
evidence of sympathy in the crises of life, 
it is also a kindly and legitimate method 
of conferring happiness. To please is 
not, indeed, always the first duty of life, 
but it is often the second or the third. 
A busy man, thronged and overladen with 
incessant correspondence, soon comes to 
look at a letter as but something to be 
answered. His main effort in his holi- 
days is to get away from his letters as 
far as possible, and to a Londoner, not 
the least among the indisputable advan- 
tages of a London Sunday is that it is 
absolutely letterless. But there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of quiet men and 
women all over the country to whom the 
arrival of the letter-bag is the great event 
of the day. It varies the monotony of 
retirement ; it makes society without 
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fatigue or distraction. To the sick and 
languid sufferer a cheery letter is the 
most effectual of cordials. Who has not 
seen a little child dance with boisterous 
glee at a letter all to itself ? 

No doubt it is quite true that chit-chat 
letters are not what they used to be, and 
that the art of letter writing is fast dying 
out. When a letter cost ninepence, it 
seemed but fair to try to make it worth 
ninepence. In old days people used to 
write journal letters to be sent round to 
all the members of the family in turn ; 
and where the writer had a graphic pen, 
and mixed in good society, and had any 
kind of contact with public affairs, such 
letters were a real photograph of passing 
events, and presently became heir-looms, 
being a really valuable depository of the 
history of the time. 

Now, however, we think we are too 
busy for such old-fashioned correspond- 
ence. We fire off a multitude of rapid 
and short notes, instead of sitting down 
to have a good talk upon a real sheet of 
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paper. The very look of our letters is 
not what it used to be, for the handsome 
red sealing-wax has gone out with the 
heavy gold seals ; and one letter of fifty 
years ago, written possibly at seven 
sittings, had much more in it than five of 
our letters now. 

Still, let us not deceive ourselves, as if 
all the blame of our scanty, hurried, 
empty, and often uninteresting letters 
could fairly be charged either on the 
cheap postage, or on the increased tur- 
moil of life. All men are not bishops, 
merchants, lawyers, or senators. Few of 
us are so poor that we think twice about 
a postage-stamp. Few are so busy that 
there is never a comer of time, the week 
or the month through, when we might 
not, if we pleased, sit down to amuse an 
absent friend with a budget of news from 
the stirring city, or to stir the hearts of 
those who cling to us, by thus assuring 
them that the love is on both sides. 

Of course we ought to make allowances 
for each other, and neither to be unrea- 
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sonable nor exacting. Many who fretfully 
complain that they are quite forgotten, 
would be compelled to admit, if the ques- 
tion was put to them, that letters of 
business must be written before letters of 
chit-chat; and that the selfishness is on 
his side who expects what is unreason- 
able, not on his who does not attempt 
what is impossible. 

To take but two instances, the one of 
immense occupation, the other of broken 
health : of the former, the biography of 
Bishop Blomfield is an apt illustration. 
The book is ably written, but the author 
could not supply what did not exist ; and 
the business of the See of London left no 
leisure to one of the most active, and also 
of the most warm-hearted men, that ever 
filled it, for the writing of private letters 
that were worthy to survive him. So, 
again, when we are thoroughly out of 
health, to write letters which are not abso- 
lutely necessary, is an effort which it is 
very painful to make, and not always 
worth much when it is made. Yet silence 
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at such times is not always as indulgently 
interpreted as it might be ; and it some- 
times happens that a friendship of several 
years, fertile on both sides in offices of 
kindness, and even hallowed by the fellow- 
ship of religion, is struck with a chill that 
threatens its very existence, because one 
of the two friends persists in regarding 
the cessation of correspondence, for per- 
haps a twelvemonth, not as the regretted 
misfortune of real inability, but as the un- 
pardonable evidence of deliberate fickle- 
ness. 

This once more should be remembered, 
in striking the balance of right and wrong 
as to negligence in our letter writing, that 
some persons find it much easier to write 
letters than others do; that while many 
hate it, some really like it ; that to write 
a letter is not the only way of being kind, 
for not to write at all is often the true 
kindness. It constantly happens that those 
persons to whom it is a real effort to write, 
even about things of importance, are 
capable almost of any self-denial in other 
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ways for people they care for ; while those 
whose first instinct is to sit down at a 
writing-table and rush into half-a-dozen 
letters about nothing at all, often write 
what it would be much better for their 
friends if they did not write, and so far 
from exercising any self-denial in the 
matter, they would confer a benefit on all 
who belong to them, by practising a little 
more control over a thoughtless and bab- 
bling pen. 

With all these admissions and excep- 
tions, there is, notwithstanding, for too 
many of us no loophole of escape from 
the reasonable complaint of friends. Alas, 
it is only too easy a dozen times a week, 
and in every variety of circumstance, to 
be selfish, unsociable, or indolent. It is 
selfish not to be willing to put ourselves 
out of the way to help or gratify those 
who are willing enough to help and gratify 
us, and who, when they write to us, of 
course expect us to answer them. That 
is a delicious complaint in "Sybil" — ^as 
common as delicious — " As for Fitz- 
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Heron, he is so very selfish, he always 
wants his letters answered." It is un- 
sociable never to care to interchange a 
single idea with relatives, or neighbours, 
or friends. It is pure indolence that 
refuses the expenditure of a little time 
and trouble to remind distant kinsfolk 
that we still feel we belong to each other, 
and that we think it worth while to be at 
the pains of a letter, though we may have 
nothing very special to say. 

The secret of it all is to have a kind 
heart, and to be willing to please. Often 
the busiest men are those who contrive 
most opportunities for friendly writing. 
Their paper may be small, their hand- 
writing large, their words few, and under 
some circumstances these are legitimate 
devices, without which they could not 
continue to write at all ; but some men's 
short letters are worth more than other 
men's long ones ; and those who remem- 
ber Bishop Villiers's short notes will have 
often felt as if his own magical smile 
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shone out through them, as with the 
warmth and brightness of summer. 

Have you a sick sister, whose lonely 
life has but few bright clouds in it ? Now 
and then make her feel that she is not 
utterly forgotten by the friend and com- 
panion of her happy childhood. Is there 
an old acquaintance whom you seldom 
see, but whom you ought not to forget ; 
who knew and loved you when you were 
both children together, and who still 
prizes your friendship, though it is of 
little use to him ? Now and then write 
to him. "Thine own friend, and thy 
father's friend, forsake not " (Prov. xxvii. 
10). Is there a servant, retired from 
your service, who has nursed your 
children, been a kind and true friend to 
you in sad and dark hours, who is grow- 
ing old, as you yourself some day will 
grow 6ld, with few changes in a dull life, 
and few pleasures in a poor one ? Occa- 
sionally send a message to that dear 
though humble friend, if not always in 
your own hand, at any rate by your wife 

c 
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or child. It will stir thoughts of slumber- 
ing happiness in a kind heart that has loved 
you with a love as good as a rich man's 
love, and served you with a service that 
no mere wages could repay. Or have 
you aged parents, living far away, it may 
be, in some remote home, whose mono- 
tonous and ever-shortening life is never 
so pleasantly broken as by news of you ; 
whose midnight thoughts and noonday 
musings are ever full of you ; who grow 
young and brave in the thought of your 
success, and whose constant prayers have 
much more to do with it than you know 
of? Never let them feel that you are 
too busy to think of them, or too impor- 
tant to care for them. Visit them when 
you can ; you will not have them much 
longer ; but regularly make time to write. 
Clearly it will sometimes happen that 
we have to write letters which are a 
matter of duty rather than of pleasure, 
and that from time to time, painful as the 
effort may be, the object of our letters 
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must be to complain or remonstrate, or 
even rebuke. 

To this part of our subject there can 
be no fitter introduction than a letter of 
Francis Xavier to Father Paul Camerti, 
which, though in some points it will not 
bear pressing to all circumstances, never- 
theless indicates principles which breathe 
the very spirit of Christ, and suggests 
shortcomings which will put many of us 
to shame. "In writing to those, who 
amidst suffering and exhaustion are bear- 
ing the heat and burden of the day, be 
careful that you never blot the page with 
the smallest drop of bitterness. Let the 
accents of authority be expressed only in 
love and tenderness. Let no tinge. or 
shadow of scolding, of bad feeling, or of 
anything which might wound or grieve 
them, ever enter your mind" (Venn's 
" Life of Xavier," p. 141). 

In letters of this kind the first thing to 
be clear about is, that it is our business to 
write them at all. No one is every man's 
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censor. If we act hastily, or on an im- 
perfect knowledge of the case, we may 
not only be guilty of serious injustice, but 
we shall impair, if not totally destroy, all 
chance 6f influence, when a time does 
come for judiciously exercising it. Tho 
next thing to be sure of is, that it is im- 
portant enough to write about. The last 
is, whatever we write, to be temperate, 
manly, and just. For surely, if it is 
sometimes prudent to be silent, it is 
sometimes despicable. Not to notice 
what is wrong is, under certain circum- 
stances, to connive at it. 

Friends who never show their friend- 
ship by telling us when we have plainly 
erred are but half friends. Tact is use- 
ful, but courage is noble. He loves me 
best, who loves God more than me. He 
honours me most, who does not fear to 
lose my friendship because he ventures 
to tell me the truth. It may, for instance, 
happen that some one whose good opinion 
we value, and whose friendship is pre- 
cious to us, has spoken harshly of us, or 
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has looked coldly at us, as if avoiding 
intercourse with one who has proved un- 
worthy of it. Now what are we to do 
in such a case ? Pride suggests one 
method — " If our friend wants to go, let 
him go." Temper suggests another — 
"Decidedly get from him what he means 
by it ; and make it perfectly clear that 
you are not to be trifled with." But 
Christian love suggests a more excellent 
way. 

Write firmly but kindly to your friend, 
asking to speak to him. When face to 
face, you can say what wants saying, 
explain what wants explaining, and the 
chances are that you will part from each 
other stauncher friends than before. 

In Archbishop Whately's life there is 
an incident of this kind, which, though 
not terminating quite so happily as it 
might have done, brings out into strong 
relief the honesty and affectionateness of 
the transparent and warm-hearted man. 

The Archbishop had been paying a visit 
to Oxford, and while there had received 
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the Lord's Supper in the chapel of Oriel 
College. Mr. Newman, though in resi- 
dence at the time, was not present ; and 
a report reached the Archbishop that he 
had absented himself from the chapel on 
purpose to avoid receiving it with him. 
The Archbishop, having been at one time 
his intimate friend, was much shocked by 
this report, and though he disbelieved it, 
could not feel happy without writing to 
inquire. 

** I would not notice every idle rumour, 
but this has been so confidently and so 
long asserted, that it would be a satisfac- 
tion to me to be able to declare its falsity 
as a fact, from your authority. I did 
indeed at once declare my utter unbelief, 
but then this has only the weight of my 
opinion ; though an opinion resting, I 
think, on no insufficient grounds." 

Mr. Newman replied with an entire 
contradiction of the report that had pained 
the Archbishop, yet with a candour which 
has a rather chilling edge to it. 

** I am happy in being thus able to 
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afford an explanation as satisfactory to 
you as the kind feelings which you have 
ever entertained towards me could desire ; 
yet on honest reflection I cannot conceal 
from myself that it was generally a relief 
to me to see so little of your Grace 
when you were in Oxford, and it is a 
greater relief now, to have an opportunity 
of sa3ring so to yourself" 

In the Archbishop's reply, he has 
clearly the advantage, in argument, if not 
in temper. "I, for my part, could not 
bring myself to find relief in avoiding the 
society of an old friend, with whom I had 
been accustomed to frank discussion, on 
account of my differing from him as to 
certain principles — whether through a 
change in his views or (much more) in 
my own — till, at least, I had made full 
trial of private remonstrance and free dis- 
cussion. But though your regard for me 
falls so short of what mine would have 
been under similar circumstances, I will 
not therefore reject what remains of it. 
Let us pray for each other, that it may 
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please God to enlighten whichever of us 
is in any point in error, and recall him to 
the truth ; and that, at any rate, we may 
hold fast that charity, without which all 
faith and all knowledge will profit us 
nothing" ("Whately's Life," vol i. 

PP- 233-240). 

This sample of correspondence may not 
seem very encouraging as to the particular 
results from it ; but we should always be 
careful how we pronounce on the propriety 
of any course of moral action merely from 
the amount of success that may imme- 
diately attend it. There is nothing like 
walking straight on in the path of duty ; 
and if the good Archbishop did not derive 
all the personal satisfaction he could have 
wished for by writing for an explanation, 
he at least put himself in the right as a 
kindly and frank-natured man, and ascer- 
tained for himself in a very definite, 
though perhaps somewhat mortifying 
fashion, what his old friend's relation to 
him was henceforth to be. 

Take another case : that of some 
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friend or relative, whose affection you so 
thoroughly value, that you cannot bear 
the thought of losing it, but who by some 
habit of sarcastic speaking, or way of 
going on that pains and irritates you, 
makes your intercourse together really 
intolerable. Is it better to bear it, and 
say nothing ? For almost all of us no 
doubt it would be the more excellent way. 
Or is it better at once to break off all 
further communication, and to terminate 
a connection which is at once harassing 
and injurious ? Far too many of us find 
that at once the shortest way and the 
worst. 

t Surely, however, in some cases it will 
be both kinder, wiser, and more straight- 
forward to write about our :^ievance, 
and so have it out and done with, rather 
than let the uncomfortableness smoulder 
into dislike, and the dislike harden into 
alienation. Trifles, of course, should be 
stamped upon like wasps, if that will get 
rid of them; and a small vexation can 
sometimes be effectually remedied by a 
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pleasantry which provokes a smile. Yet 
if we must choose between two painful 
alternatives, it is probably better for aver- 
age human nature that the air should now 
and then be cleared by a sharp thunder- 
storm, than that the clouds should be 
always grumbling, and the air stifling with 
heat. 

In real offences against us, we have our 
Lord's own command, ** If thy brother 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone " (Matt, 
xviii. 15); and if there was more moral 
courage among us, and more real anxiety 
for brotherly love and fellowiship, this 
rule would be more often observed, and 
so our brother more surely gained. But 
if we cannot do it by word of mouth, a 
letter is the only way left for doing it ; 
and when it is to be done (of course, the less 
frequently the better) let us write plainly, 
but kindly, without apology, and without 
exaggeration; careful to do it so thoroughly 
that there may be no chance of having to 
do it again for a long time; making it 
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plain all through, that if there is some 
heat, there is no malice ; and that a little 
scolding, if there is no sting left after it, 
is better than being forgotten or despised. 

But there are other cases, where cir- 
cumstances justify you in the actual 
exercise of authority, and where, from the 
character you have to deal with, and the 
circumstances you are forced to handle, 
the mere sprinkling of rose water would 
be dishonest as well as feeble. Direct- 
ness of speech must here have a rough 
edge to it ; and it will be impossible to be 
useful without inflicting pain. 

For pain is a medicine of Almighty 
God: He Himself with His own hands 
often administers it to us, and it is some- 
times our duty in obedience to Him 
deliberately to inflict it on each other. 
Often this is cruelly done, often need- 
lessly, often thoughtlessly, often exces- 
sively ; still with some natures the sense 
of pain is the only remedy that will stir 
the moral vitality; and where there is 
reckless extravagance, or characteristic 
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duplicity, or enormous weakness, or 
glaring selfishness (not to speak of fraud 
or vice), the only chance of doing good, 
much as we may dislike it, is to act on 
St. Paul's advice to Titus — " Rebuke 
them sharply " (Titus i. 1 3). 

Letters, of course, are one way of doing 
this ; and we have an example of this in 
the same St. Paul, who wrote to the 
Corinthians, to spare himself and them 
the pain of saying it ; making them sorry 
by his letter, meaning to make them sorry, 
rejoicing that he had made them sorry, 
not because he did not love them, but 
because loving them so much, he thanked 
God that being " made sorry after a godly 
manner," they " sorrowed to repentance " 
(2 Cor. vii. 9). Letters, moreover, are 
sometimes a far better way of doing this 
than by word of mouth. On the one hand, 
there is less chance of instantly provoking 
a war of inflamed words, that may start 
out'^of a spoken rebuke ; on the other 
hand, you can pick your expressions 
carefully, indicate your meaning accu- 
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rately, and, giving credit in your friend 
to all that deserves credit, be just to the 
good qualities, as well as stem to the bad. 

May God forgive us the over-harshness 
of which some of us may surely accuse 
ourselves in letters of this kind 1 May 
He vouchsafe to show us, that unneces- 
sarily to wound or weaken the self-respect 
of any human being may be to paralyse 
the moral sense, and to tempt the 
offender into despair! May He also 
make us humbly conscious of our own 
shortcomings, both with Him, and with 
each other ; filling us with gentleness and 
strength, courage and wisdom, and making 
it the first law of our lives to do all things 
with charity I 

Letters of edification, by which I mean 
letters written with a distinctly religious 
and moral purpose, are perhaps the most 
difficult, yet the most blessed of all. In 
a certain sense it may be said that they 
do not fall within the province of all of 
us, for when St. James wrote to the 
Church, " My brethren, be not many 
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masters, knowing that we shall receive 
the greater condemnation" (James iii. i), 
he intended to warn us against the facile 
luxury of teaching instead of listening ; 
and no one is fit to rule who has not first 
learned to obey. And yet who shall 
define the limits within which a Christian 
man, feeling his soul pressed within him 
by the burden of the Gospel, is bound to 
shut his lips, or to restrain his pen ? 

There is not too much Christian 
activity in the world at this moment; 
nor is the regular army of the Cross so 
admirably equipped, or so sufficiently 
organised, that it can afford to dispense 
either with irregular or volunteer assist- 
ance. There are millions and millions 
of souls languishing for want of effort, 
perishing for lack of knowledge ; and the 
followers of Him who said, " He that is 
not against us is for us" (Luke ix. 50), 
may readily be disposed to pardon the 
zealousness that turns letters into ser- 
mons, and that uses even the post-office 
as the chariot-wheels of the kingdom of 
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Christ. Once be clear about the prin- 
ciples you act on, and then all that 
remains is a question either of detail or 
of judgment. If there is such a fact in 
the spiritual world as the conversion of 
a human soul ; and if the Word of God is 
the main instrument of that conversion ; 
and if that Word is equally potent 
whether written or spoken ; and if it is 
part of God's plan to use men in bringing 
this Word home to the consciences and 
understandings of their fellows ; and if 
you, my brother, or I, feeling in our own 
hearts the immense reality and the in- 
finite preciousness of the Gospel message, 
through the experience we ourselves pos- 
sess of it, are constrained in the power 
of the Spirit to tell other men what God 
has done for our souls, and what He is 
ready and willing to do for theirs ; then, 
be we youths at a University, or men 
and women in active and professional 
life, servants hired for wages, or hus- 
bandmen fed through the sweat of the 
brow, we will be thankful that for us, 
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according to the capacity and opportunity, 
a place is given in the ranks of the 
celestial army, and a trowel to handle in 
the building up of the City of God ; we 
will do what we can to make if it be but 
one soul infinitely blessed for ever, by 
bringing it into the arms of the Good 
Shepherd; if not by speaking, then by 
writing we will be kings and priests to 
God. 

Yet our blessed Master has nowhere 
told us that He means us to dispense 
either with the aids of experience, or the 
precautions of wisdom. This task of edi- 
fying, especially by letter writing, is not 
an easy one ; and if we rush at it in our 
own strength, and merely on our own 
impulse, we shall soon be made to feel 
that it is not the blowing of our own 
trumpet that will make the strong walls 
of any human soul fall down flat before 
us ; and that when we deal, be it with 
only a stubborn child, or an ignorant 
peasant, in the kingdom [of grace, it is 
God alone who touches the soul 
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There should be some reason for our 
writing, or the letter will have the look of 
a gratuitous interference. In some cases 
it may be well to ascertain if there is 
likely to be any willingness whatever to 
read our letter when written. " Neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine " (Matt, 
vii. 6) is a divine caution for all times. 
As a general rule, there ought to be some 
recognised qualification in the writer, 
whether of age, or relationship, or office, 
or character. For in what vitally and 
instantly reaches the deepest springs of 
their being all persons are, and are meant 
to be, profoundly sensitive. 

If, moreover, we do not wish our letter 
to be flung hastily into the fire, it will be 
well sometimes not to make our motive 
too apparent. Characters vary, and our 
methods of approaching them must vary 
also. Some are best taken by storm, and 
the boldness of a direct attack carries all 
before it. With others it is better to 
suggest than to exhort; indirectly to 
endeavour to bring home to them, through 

D 
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their own reflections, their perils and 
their need ; not to fire at them with the 
artiUery of personal admonition, but to 
drop as a seed into their heart (in God's 
own time to germinate) the thought of 
the love of Christ and the vanity of the 
world. 

Be real; for there is such a thing as 
religious cant ; and while nothing so 
much defeats its own end as a tinselled 
sentimentalism over the awfullest truths 
in the universe, nowhere so much as here 
is merely conventional advice so perma- 
ncntl3' injurious, or so instantly detected. 
It is, indeed, only too easy to let our pen 
run a\vay with us, even when we are 
really in earnest ; yet we should try to 
avoid exaggeration as much as formalism. 
The very suspicion of our not meaning all 
\\*c say is utterly fatal to our success ; and 
sometimes to express even less than we 
feci is to judiciously protect the l^eat of 
the soul from useless evaporation. How- 
Qvcr anxious we may be about our friend's 
Wtlfarei God loves him more than we do, 
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has already done more for him than we 
could, if we lived ten thousand years. We 
need never overstate what in its own 
grand simplicity is great enough and 
amazing enough ; we must never force 
what, unless it comes of itself, is not 
worth having. 

Be simple; for if you sit down (many 
do it quite unconsciously) just to write 
"a beautiful letter," and while your 
second object is to do your frigid good, 
your first is to display your own powers 
of composition, and your high attain- 
ments in sanctity, your friend will quickly 
perceive that you have taken more care 
about the swing and rhythm of your 
sentences than his spiritual welfare. 
That self-love, like the easily detected 
rouge on a painted cheek, will rob your 
letter of all its attractiveness; and the 
only result of your stately and well- 
picked phrases will be the impression of 
a hollow sound. 

Be humble. "I myself also am a man" 
(Acts X. 26) is the profound conviction 
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that should possess all of us when we 
attempt to instruct our neighbour in the 
sublime truths we ourselves understand 
so imperfectly, when we presume to press 
on him the lofty precepts which none of 
us can fully observe for a single day. It 
softens the severity of the implied reproof, 
when we are ready to admit that we too 
may deserve our own. No one listens to 
Pharisees ; but when St. Paul proclaims 
himself as the chief of sinners the world 
falls low at his feet. 

Be tender: there is no unmanliness in 
real tenderness. Make your friend sure 
that you love him ; and that because you 
love him you thus write to him. But let 
the love make itself felt, not in big and 
sounding assurances about it, but in the 
delicacy of your touch, in the justness of 
your expressions ; in your fear to wound, 
in your desire to heal. Oh, if we Chris- 
tians had but more "leisure to S3mipa- 
thise," what great things we might do for 
the bruised hearts that everywhere crave 
to be loved I If we were but meek and 
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gentle as those over whom in past days 
the Lord had cause to mourn and the 
Church to despond, we should not only 
be more patient with the hearts which 
are not slower to believe than once ours 
were, but we should far more frequently 
persuade them into the love of God. 

Be brave; not watering down Gospel 
truth to suit human prejudice, nor lower- 
ing the standard of divine perfection in a 
compromise that will succeed in nothing 
but defeating itself. No folly is so soon 
detected as that of pretending that the 
road to heaven is not a narrow road ; no 
kindness so false a kindness as to promise 
to the followers of a despised and cruci- 
fied Master that the cross is not some- 
times heavy in the cloudy and dark days. 

Lastly, be senstdk, and practical, and 
also considerate. Letters are read when 
words are forgotten. Slips of the tongue 
are unnoticed, the ardour of burning 
words is readily forgiven ; while writing, 
which involves more risk, requires more 
consideration, an error with the pen 13 
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worse than a mistake with the lips. 
Always remember the capacities of men, 
that they are limited; and their diflS- 
cultiesy that they are complicated ; and 
their temptations, that they are incessant ; 
and their prejudices, that they are part of 
themselves. There is " to everything a 
season, and a time to every purpose 
under heaven " (Ecc. iii. i). 

Try to choose the right time ; why 
blunder, when a soul may be at stake ? 
Do not perplex them by giving vague 
commands without details ; do not daunt 
them by showing them the path, without 
clear directions to climb it. The root of 
all practice is doctrine ; for the only way 
of peace is to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all our heart. But the end 
of all doctrine is practice. While the 
first thing is to know and believe the love 
God hath to us ; the reason of it is, that 
" this is the love of God, that we keep 
His commandments, and His command- 
ments are not grievous " (i John v. 3). 
If the birth of the soul is in a moment, 
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the growth of its life is day by day and 
hour by hour. Even regenerate human 
nature must be led, and not driven ; 
kindly drawn on in the way of holiness 
by gradual and easy steps up the moun- 
tain of the beatitudes, not taken blindfold 
to the edge of the chasm that yawns 
between the two worlds, and suddenly 
bidden to pass, as by a sudden spring, 
from selfishness and levity to the very 
life of the Lord. 

Pray before you write : in the act of 
writing, sometimes lay your pen down 
and pray again; pray after you have 
written ; pray^ also, when you think that 
your friend may be reading your letter, 
that God will touch his heart and move 
his will. If there is no use in praying 
that your letter may be prospered, surely 
it follows that there was no real use in 
writing it. But if it seems worth while 
to take the pains of writing it, go a little 
further; pursue it and complete it by 
prayer. 

Then, once more, let us be careful how. 
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in a blessed eagerness to do good, of 
which this poor world stands in such 
need just now, we either fret over an 
apparent delay, or stumble at a present 
disappointment If most of us are not 
half anxious enough about the coming of 
Christ's kingdom, a few of us may be in 
feverish haste about it. If the great 
majority of Christians leave so much to 
God to do, that it does not seem to occur 
to them that they are to be fellow-helpers 
with Him, some of us act and think as 
if we were necessary to Him, and as if 
the world could not be converted with- 
out us. 

Let us be more willing, then, in our 
letter writing, as well as in every other 
method of serving Him, to believe that 
God's providence will, as we deserve 
them, give us our opportunities both for 
writing and speaking in His cause, which 
will be better than any we could make for 
ourselves, just because they will indicate 
a divine purpose, which we shall be 
enabled to accomplish, and not merely 
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be the gratifying of an impulse, which 
might lead us into a mistake. To glorify 
God by sharing with our fellow-creatures 
the tidings of His love to them, and of 
their relations to Him, is perhaps the 
final end of the Christian's existence. 
But " in quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength" (Isaiah xxx. 15). It 
is wholesome to be reminded, as God in 
His providence is often apt to remind us, 
that we are not the only persons in the 
world whom He uses for this purpose, 
and that when we are laid aside there 
are others to take our place. 

Above everything, let us remember 
that, while on the one hand we should 
be continually asking Him to make our 
hearts glow through and through with the 
white heat of humble, tender love, both to 
Him and to each other, it is a disastrous 
weakness as well as a very sore bondage, 
to feel compelled, always and everywhere, 
to speak or to write about religion merely 
because some one, whom we fear more 
than we fear God, possibly expects it of 
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us. To obey conscience is the Christian's 
true liberty; but an enlightened con- 
science is not only the certain reward of 
consistent obedience, it is the very voice 
of the living God. 

Letter writing covers so large a surface 
of life, and involves so much of definite 
moral action, that to consider it in its 
completeness we must consent to go into 
all the nooks and comers of it, and in its 
details as well as in its principles to have 
our conscience thoroughly informed. 

Take, for instance, our letters of busi- 
ness. They may appear to have but a 
worldly aspect, and hardly to come at all 
within the area of religion ; yet most cer- 
tainly they imply the performance of duty 
towards our neighbour, and our duty to 
our neighbour is our duty to God. Such 
letters, of course, as require technical or 
professional knowledge, it may be wiser 
to procure some one else to write, and to 
pay him for his trouble. But there are 
also letters which simply want common 
sense and fairness, and which reasonable 
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people should be able to write themselves. 
Well, is it not a plain duty in such 
matters not to look only on our own 
things, but to look also on the things of 
others ; to do as we would be done by ; 
to put ourselves in our neighbour's place, 
and while sufficiently careful to protect 
our own interests, to be unwilling to 
trespass on his ; to give no more trouble 
than is necessary, to be thoroughly 
straightforward, and exactly punctual, 
and to remember that a thoughtless 
blunder may be as permanently disas- 
trous as an intentional and malignant 
fraud ? 

Our letters of business should go as 
straight to the point as possible consis- 
tently with being clear ; and when a dis- 
tinct impression of our meaning is of vital 
importance, it is best to write only on 
one subject at a time. They should be 
well considered, to prevent vacillation; 
promptly despatched, to save suspense; 
worded decidedly, to spare the trouble of 
further correspondence ; expressed cour- 
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teously, for every human being is entitled 
to respect. For many persons it is hardly 
prudent to give reasons, and often hazard- 
ous ; but letters of consequence, for the 
sake of all concerned, should be carefully 
copied for reference afterwards. When 
strangers write for money, and you are 
disposed to answer them, reply in the 
third person, and not in the first. As to 
testimonials, about which, almost more 
than anything else, the universal con- 
science needs to be thoroughly ashamed 
of itself, ever remember that justice and 
kindness are for society as well as indivi- 
duals. Never refuse to give yourself 
trouble in fulfilling an obligation; but 
also recollect that a weak good nature is 
one of the most mischievous things in the 
world. 

Then, in our business letters, times 
and seasons may be of great moment. 
Sometimes the Spanish proverb holds 
good, " Never do to-day what you can 
do to-morrow." For it occasionally hap- 
pens that letters hastily written are as 
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hastily recalled, or that to-morrow gives 
the clue which to-day was wanting. 
Sometimes the English proverb must be 
obeyed, "Never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day." If hastiness 
springs from indolence, so does dawdling; 
and no duty is easier for being deferred. 
Money should be acknowledged at once ; 
invitations and engagements should be 
accepted or declined as soon as possible ; 
and a servant's character being not only 
a question of bread, but a matter of 
justice, should be sent without an hour's 
delay. 

Finally, if our letters of business were 
always written in readable handwriting, 
much trouble would be saved on both 
sides ; and if they were sometimes slept 
over between the time of writing and the 
time of posting them, our friends might 
not need so often to accuse us of change 
of mind. 

Letters of special relationship deserve 
our attention, not only for the instruction 
they contain, but also for the behaviour 
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they suggest. Letters between husband 
and wife shall come first ; about which we 
may observe that their being written at 
all must depend entirely on the accident 
of separation, and that the compensation 
for those who are not so happy as to 
possess them may be found in the good 
fortune of never having been parted. 

Perhaps the most remarkable specimen 
of letter writing from a husband to a 
wife is found in the correspondence of 
almost the greatest genius the Scotch 
Church ever possessed and disowned, I 
mean Edward Irving. While I doubt if 
in all the compass of this class of litera- 
ture anything can be found more touching 
and elevating than his journal letter to 
his wife, certainly I can conceive nothing 
more profitable to young married people 
than their reading it together by the quiet 
fireside of their dear first home. 

" O Isabella, I have a strong persuasion 
of the power of a holy will and conversa- 
tion, in which, if we continue, we shall 
save not only our own souls, but the souls 
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of them that hear us. My dearest, we 
must soon go to our rest, and our sweet 
infant also; and perhaps the Lord may 
not see us worthy to leave any seed on 
the earth. His will be done — now rest 
in peace, my other part, and thou sweet 
link of being betwixt us. Every twelfth 
day of the month, my loving and beloved 
wife, let it be your first thought and your 
last thought, that your babe is mortal, and 
that the father of your babe is mortal, and 
that you yourself are mortal. Do this 
that you may swallow up our mortality in 
the glorious faith of our immortality in 
the heavens" ("Life," vol. i. p. 315). 

A wife's letter is usually longer than 
her husband^s, just as women, as a rule, 
have more faculty of conversation than 
men. It contains much about the children, 
something about the servants, and often 
nothing about herself. It is full of all 
kind of news likely to amuse him, and if 
there is bad news, and it will keep, she 
tells him nothing of it till he comes home. 
Unlike men, who in little things are some- 
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times more selfish than women, she really 
wishes to know whenever he is ill, or 
sad, or vexed, quite irrespectively of her 
being able to help him, while a man sees 
no advantage in being worried if there is 
nothing to be gained by it. 

It is true that John Grey of Dilston 
used to beg his wife to tell him every 
particular about herself. *' Let me hear 
honestly how you always do ; " but then 
John Grey of Dilston was one in ten 
thousand. If some one has spoken kindly 
of him, or praised anything that he has 
said or done, that goes into the letter, and 
is made the most of. If she scolds him, 
it is for not telling her, what it did not 
seem worth while for him to tell, that he 
is in perfect health. If she hints a fault, 
it is the shortness of his letters. 

Perhaps Caroline Perthes (German sen- 
timentality allowed for) gives one the 
highest notion of what a wife's letters can 
be. Here are two extracts : — 

" I have just looked out into the night, 
and thought of thee. It is a glorious 
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nighty and the stars are glittering above 
me, and if in thy carriage one appears to 
thee brighter than the rest, think that it 
showers down upon thee love and kind- 
ness from me, and no sadness, for I am 
not now unhappy when you are absent. 
Yet I am certain that this does not proceed 
from any diminution of affection. If I 
could only show how I feel towards you, 
it would give you joy. After all I may 
say or write, it is still unexpressed, and 
far short of the living love which I carry 
in my heart If you could apprehend 
me without words, you would understand 
me better " (" Memories of F. Perthes," 
vol. i. pp. 106, 282). 

" The children do their best, but you 
are always the same, and have ever the 
first place in my heart. Thank God, my 
Perthes, neither time nor circumstances 
can ever affect my love to you; my 
affection knows neither youth nor age, 
and is eternal. You must take me as I 
am, my Perthes ; in one word, love me, 

E 
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and tell me so sometimes, and that is all 
I want." 

Love between brothers, when strong 
and genuine, is one of the most beautiful 
the human heart can know — is not un- 
frequently the deepest when there is a 
considerable disparity of years between 
them, often is found in characters which 
to outside observers are as hard as granite. 
Dr. Robert Lee, minister of the Grey 
Friars in Edinburgh, during the latter 
years of his life did not impress the world 
with the affectionateness so much as with 
the tenacity of his nature. But the letter 
we subjoin, written to a young and dearly- 
loved brother on his death-bed, for its 
devout and almost passionate tenderness 
is not easily to be surpassed. 

" My beloved brother, the letters we 
have received regarding your health have 
greatly distressed us, the more so as we 
cannot be near you to comfort you. Yet 
you are not alone; the Father is with 
you, and your Elder Brother also, more 
faithful and loving far than your elder 
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brother on earth. And yet I have loved 
you tenderly; and the prospect of a 
separation is more bitter to me than I 
can express, and yet it may, by the mercy 
of our God, not be everlasting or long. 
You, I feel assured, when you have the 
victory over the last enemy, will enter 
into peace and eternal joy ; and O may I, 
unworthy as I am and polluted, be per- 
mitted, through the blood of Jesus, who 
died for each of us, to join you there, 
though it be to occupy the lowest place, 
of which I know I am utterly unworthy ! 
And now I commend you unto God our 
Father, and Jesus, that Lamb who taketh 
away our sins. May His Spirit be your 
strong support, and ever-present Com- 
forter ! Living or dying, you, I believe, 
will be the Lord's. I have written you 
with an aching heart and many tears, 
feeling it may be the last of our inter- 
course on earth " (" Life," vol. i. p. 51). 

Letters of betrothal ; the letters which 
we write with ungrudging willingness, 
expect with undisguised impatience, read 
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and read and read with heart-absorbing 
joy; which we never think so long as 
they ought to be; which we never feel 
the least ashamed, either of sending, or 
receiving, or hoarding, or even in little 
chosen bits reading out aloud to some 
intimate friend; the letters which, like 
young pines in spring, have an inefiable 
aroma of blossoming nature and overflow- 
ing life ; coming from souls which, both 
in imagination and affection, are stirred 
to their inmost depths by the lofty enthu- 
siasm of love ; are perhaps in one respect 
well illustrated by one of Henry Martyn's 
to the excellent young lady who, having 
declined to marry him, kindly offered to 
be his sister. Though imbued with his 
characteristic sadness, and written by one 
who never expected much happiness on 
earth, they possess the true human ele- 
ment as it is sanctified by the Spirit of 
God. 

" You do not tell me if ever you walk 
there, and imagine the billows that break 
at your feet to have made their way from 
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India. But why should I wish to know ? 
Had I observed silence on that day, and 
henceforward, I should have spared you 
much trouble, and myself much pain. 
Yet I am far from regretting that I spoke, 
since I am persuaded that all things will 
work together for good. I sometimes try 
to put such a number of things together 
as shall produce the greatest happiness 
possible, and I find that even in imagina- 
tion I cannot satisfy myself. So that the 
expectation of happiness on earth seems 
chimerical to the last degree. In my 
schemes of happiness I place myself, of 
course, with you, blessed with great suc- 
cess in the ministry, and seeing all India 
turning to the Lord. Yet it is evident 
that with these joys there would be 
mingled many sorrows. No thought 
now is so sweet as that which those 
words suggest — in Christ — our destinies 
thus inseparably united with those of 
the Son of God " (Martyn's " Journals," 
vol ii. p. 333). 
As for letters to our children, whether 
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young or grown up, in the country or out 
of England, both for them and for us, the 
more frequently we write the better. A 
lad at school, or a youth at college, a 
sailor on board ship, or a young clerk 
in a London counting-house, a daughter 
who is a wife as well as a child, a son 
whose own children in his own home 
explain a father's love and point a father's 
duties, are always the better for being 
happily and periodically reminded that 
there are old ties as well as new,* blood 
relations as well as social ; that a parent's 
love is worth more than a stranger's good- 
nature ; and that there is one home in the 
world where the door is ever flung wide 
to receive them, and sure never to be 
closed except to profligacy or dishonour. 

It is likely enough that a schoolboy may 
not much care for a very long letter, but 
it is an immense mortification when no 
one writes to him ; and the worst kind of 
hardening that can happen to a boy's 
nature is that which comes from his 
affections being despised. But if we 
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mean our letters to be read we must 
make them readable by writing of what 
will interest them : the rabbits and the 
ponies ; the trout in the beck, and the 
birds in the stubble. 

Many a letter from home, just because 
it looks dull to begin with, is hastily 
stuffed into the pocket, to be read at a 
convenient moment, only to be ruthlessly 
used, before the day is half over, to light 
a fire with, or to weight a kite's tail. 

Whatever we say about religion should 
be brief, natural, pointed, and tender. 
They always have it in their power not to 
read it ; and what they do not read cannot 
do them much good. Perhaps for most 
boys up to a eertain age, the pith of reli- 
gious advice may ordinarily be comprised 
in these four sentences, '' Always speak 
the truth. Be sure to read your Bible on 
Sundays. Do, and read, and say nothing 
you would be ashamed to tell your 
mother of. Never forget your prayers." 

Kind-hearted and conscientious people 
are often at a loss to know the precise 
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limits of duty in their letter writing ; 
what letters need not be written, and 
what need not be answered ; what should 
be read and destroyed, and what carefully 
put away. 

To begin at the beginning of life, 
letters are always strong links, and it is 
surely imprudent for young persons, 
especially when they are first cousins, 
to commence a correspondence as brother 
and sister. Conventional proprieties 
generally have some reason in them ; 
and for a young man and woman to enter 
into intimate but undefined relations with 
each other through the medium of letters, 
is to start on a journey where it is 
hazardous to go forward, impossible to 
stand still, and difficult to turn back. As 
a rule, it is better not to write to news- 
papers at all, sharply as they may have 
attacked you. It is quite possible that 
they are right in finding fault with you ; 
if they are wrong, by to-morrow it will 
be forgotten, and you will not have com- 
mitted the blunder of crossing swords 
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with an invisible enemy, who always has 
it in his power to strike the last blow. 
Where, however, it is a misstatement of 
fact on a point of consequence, a letter, 
written good-humouredly, and in the 
fewest words you can find, will answer 
your purpose far better than an angry 
and thin-skinned complaint. 

Then, it is quite possible that some 
one may wish to correspond with you, 
with whom you do not wish to corre- 
spond. Is it wrong or selfish to exercise 
your choice in the matter, and to take the 
liberty of selecting your own friends? 
Or it may be that your time is immensely 
occupied, and some one with whom you 
have but a slight acquaintance writes to 
you for information which it would be very 
troublesome to procure; or invites your 
criticism on a long and badly written 
manuscript. 

Every case must be judged on its own 
merits, but some duties have the pre- 
cedence of others. Old friends have a 
greater claim than new ones. Surely not 
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absolutely to keep in our own hands the 
disposal of our time is an unpardonable 
folly. Or a stranger (not always a citizen 
of the United States) who has read your 
books, heard you speak, or watched your 
public conduct, frankly writes to you his 
impressions about you, and expects an 
answer. Now it may happen that a real 
service has been conferred, that the criti- 
cism is sensible, the reproof needed, the 
counsel sound, the writer modest and 
kind. 

Internal evidence will generally decide 
if it is the act of a friend or of a busy- 
body ; a gentleman usually apologises for 
intrusion, and a Christian will express 
himself with charity. In such a case the 
letter should be acknowledged promptly 
and civilly; for many a one has been 
warned of a pitfall at his feet by the re- 
monstrance of a stranger ; and in a free 
country the man who fretfully resents 
being criticised by public opinion should 
instantly retire into private life. It some- 
times, however, happens that letters of 
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the kind are prompted only by a small 
vanity, a love of self, not a love of truth. 
In such cases even an acknowledgment 
of the letter is not always necessary ; 
and seriously to discuss the question at 
issue would not only involve the waste of 
precious time ; it would encourage a con- 
temptible fussiness. 

In these days of penny postage and 
halfpenny cards, it is quite impossible to 
subscribe to all the excellent charities for 
which solicitations reach us, nor is it 
reasonable to expect that such letters 
should be answered. On the whole, it is 
much to be wished that men whose time 
is of value to others as well as themselves 
should keep it for those who have the 
first claim on it, and see that not to 
answer letters which ought never to have 
been written may sometimes be the most 
suitable way of reply. No one, indeed, 
that we ever heard of feels at all com- 
pelled to reply to letters for votes to 
public asylums ; so to do is an act of free 
and gratuitous kindness. But if, as fre- 
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quently happens, some one who is totally 
unknown to you, but who looks on you in 
the light of a speculation, writes to you, 
say, for a nomination to Christ's Hos- 
pital, your silence may confer a benefit 
on society, as well as on yourself, by 
your making your correspondent under- 
stand that his letter was an intrusion. 

As to the letters we should keep or 
destroy, the question is partly one of 
space and leisure. Twenty years of cor- 
respondence will soon fill up ordinary 
pigeon-holes, and a change of residence 
may send a thousand letters into the fire. 
Letters which disclose family secrets, or 
expose the error and misconduct of 
others, may be productive of distress 
and inconvenience by falling into strange 
hands, and in most cases it is best to 
destroy them as soon as may be. Then, 
few of us can quite be trusted never to 
read over again a letter which has 
wounded or injured us ; time may have 
me by, and the feeling of resentment be 
lorgotten, but some embers are easily 
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stirred, and some sparks quickly kindle 
fire. 

Let us put temptation out of our way, 
by tearing up angry and vindictive letters, 
instead of treasuring them up in safe 
hiding-places, one day to feed a resent- 
ment that was well-nigh dead. If it is 
generous toward our neighbour, it is good 
and prudent for ourselves to put it quite 
out of our power to fling back at him, the 
next time he vexes us, the handwriting 
that condemns him to his face. 

On anonymous letters Archbishop 
Whately has thus delivered himself in 
one of his trenchant decisions : — " What 
you say of anonymous letters reminds 
me to mention my own practice and its 
success. It has long been my rule to 
look first for the signature, and immedi- 
ately to burn unread every anonymous 
letter. The first half-year I was here I 
dare say I received above one hundred ; 
but as it became generally known that I 
never read them, the number rapidly 
diminished, and still continues to diminish ; 
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and now I hardly receive a dozen in a 
year. I may have lost some valuable 
information, but I suspect not much, as 
people always find some other avenue 
when they find that one closed ; and it is 
a great evil to encourage the practice by 
being known to read all, which you must 
do, if you read any " (" Whately's Life," 
vol. i. p. 416). 

It is not, however, clear that the good 
Archbishop is to be blindly followed in this 
practice, any more than in his other well- 
known habit of never giving to beggars. 
It is not strictly true that no one ever 
writes them whose opinion is worth caring 
about. Most certainly it is not always 
cowardice that omits the signature, any 
more than ill-nature that suggests the 
writing. Let each speak for himself. As 
for the writer of this book, he can only 
say that some of the most encouraging 
and warm-hearted letters he has ever 
received have been letters without a name 
to them, and that more than once large 
charitable donations have been sent to him 
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which it was meant to be impossible for 
him to trace. 

Really it is sometimes only from shy- 
ness and modesty that people dislike to 
write in their own name ; and though it 
is much to be desired that every one 
would be manly enough to accept the 
responsibility of his own letters, it is 
certain that many letters, which it would 
be a real loss not to receive, would, unless 
sent anonymously, never be sent at all. 
Where, however (and it is only too 
possible now to be venomous and scurri- 
lous with a post-card), anonymous letters 
are written with an evil purpose, they are 
among the cruellest acts of cowardice that 
a mean and spiteful nature can inflict on 
a defenceless man. The only comfort 
about them is, that they may possibly 
contain one grain of tnith, which a wise 
person, even at the cost of a little annoy- 
ance, will be really thankful to possess. 
The great mischief of them is, that you 
are hit in the dark by one who is under 
cover; and not seeing where the blow 
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comes from, you are tempted unjustly to 
suspect your friends. 

It is better never to take the smallest 
notice of them. It is childish to fret about 
them. It is unreasonable to magnify a 
solitary malcontent into a host of angry 
adversaries. On the whole, it is probable 
that if you are tolerably prudent you will 
have but few of them. Read them if they 
come ; bum them when you have mastered 
them ; but best of all, steadfastly do your 
duty; and the answer of a good con- 
science will disarm them of their sting if 
you have a dozen a day. 

There are other letters we all of us try 
to keep by a sweet instinct of nature. If 
a woman never forgets the day or the 
place where she was offered marriage — 
for whether she accepts or declines, life 
somehow is never quite the same after- 
wards — she is not very likely, unless a 
sense of what is fair to another should 
induce her to destroy it, to let go out of 
her keeping the letter that made a crisis 
in her career. What marriage is to 
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women, promotion is to men; and most 
of us keep the letters which threw open 
the door, be it wide or narrow, by which 
we entered on public life. It is surely 
the common instinct of an entire and 
covetous love to keep with jealous and 
tender care both the letters of our 
betrothal, and, so far as possible, the 
letters of our married life. The day 
may come when they will be wanted, 
when the one who is left will be glad 
even of a piece of paper to recall days 
that can never return, through the poor 
and faint echoes which pen and ink can 
awaken of a beloved voice hushed in the 
stillness of the grave. 

Children's letters should be kept, not 
exactly to be brought out and read aloud 
before a mixed company in the presence 
of the writer (about the age of sixteen), 
but to be quietly looked over when the 
waters of life are smoother and the dawn- 
ing of the day is passed. 

Letters which point the events of life 
are always worth keeping; those, for 
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instance, which we received when we 
are about to be married, or when we are 
advanced, or when the first child is bom, 
or when death invades us. Most men 
put away those in which great men have 
recognised them, or good men addressed 
them kindly. Clergymen are certainly 
wise to keep letters that bear on their 
ministry, and occasionally to read them 
again. Sluggishness may be stirred, self- 
indulgence put to shame, faith roused, 
zeal animated, by the quiet reading of 
letters written twenty years ago, testi- 
fying to the first love of our young 
ministry — ^when we did not know how 
to do enough for Christ and His Church 
— from souls long ago passed into their 
rest, perhaps through words and prayers 
of ours. As to the letters of parents, 
here is an exquisite bit from one of the 
noblest prose poems of the day, " Robert 
Falconer " : — 

" He lifted it by two little ears of rib- 
bon, and there underneath lay a letter 
addressed to his father in the same old- 
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fashioned handwriting as the hymn. It 
was sealed with brown wax full of span- 
gles, impressed with a bush of something 
— he could not tell whether rushes, or 
reeds, or flags. Of course he dared not 
open it. His holy mother's words to his 
erring father must be sacred even from 
the eyes of their son. But what other or 
fitter messenger than himself could bear 
it to its destination ? It was for this that 
he had been guided to it." 

On the whole, it is better to keep too 
many than too few, for a letter does not 
eat nor drink, nor take up much room, 
nor give trouble ; and a letter once de- 
stroyed cannot be recovered. It does the 
heart good, for it recalls past joy, and 
sobers present happiness, when a busy 
man steals a quiet evening for the com- 
pany of old letters, and travels back 
twenty years, to speak face to face with 
the friends of his youth. 

It is certainly true that letter writing is 
a test of character, both in the qualities 
of our nature, the simplicity of our 
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motives, and the amount of our self- 
denial. Some people go so far as to 
say that a man's handwriting indicates 
his nature ; but as handwriting is notori- 
ously dependent on pen, and ink, and 
paper, and the weather, and even on 
digestion, it is at best but an uncertain 
guide. Still it is quite the case that 
desultoriness, slovenliness, and impetu- 
ousness peep out in letters ; many era- 
sions will indicate indecisiveness, and 
though incautiousness in temperament 
does not invariably imply incautiousness 
with pen and ink, kind-hearted persons 
throw their heart into their letters, and 
unfair advantage is sometimes taken of 
it. It is burdensome always to be com- 
pelled to sign yourself in precisely the 
same language, and sensible people will 
not observe the difference; but a petu- 
lant or fickle friend, who writes to you 
to-day as "Yours most affectionately," 
in a week's time, if he thinks you have 
offended him, may sign himself "Your 
faithful servant." 
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The postscript of some persons* letters u j^ 
contains the pith of them, as if they never ' ' ' ! 
knew what they wanted to say till the 
letter was finished ; while others, always 
underlining whatever they feel to be of 
the least importance, confer at least this 
benefit on you, that if you carefully read 
the underlined passages you may safely 
skip the rest. 

Odd men write odd letters. Here is 
one sent to the writer several years ago. 
Unfortunately it could not be answered, 
as the writer, who described himself as a 
Master of Arts and an Irishman, omitted 
to give his address. " Rev. and learned 
Sir, — Coming into your presence through 
the medium of a letter, I do so in the 
spirit of the respect due to you as a 
gentleman and as a scholar. I unfor- 
tunately am a scholar, but a blackguard. 
I heard you preach a few times, and 
thought you might pity the position I 
have brought myself to. I should be 
grateful to you for an old coat, an old 
pair of boots. I am. Rev. and learned 
Sir, yours respectfully.'* 
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But letter writing not only betrays our 
eccentricities, it also indicates our virtues, 
and here is an area of duty open to us 
all. How much kindness may be shown 
in being even willing to write, and we 
can all be kind. Archbishop Sumner 
once said to the writer that it was his 
invariable practice to reply with his own 
hand to the numerous clergymen who 
asked him to preach charity sermons, for 
thus he could soften the disappointment 
of the inevitable "No." So, even if a 
little child asks you to write to it, do so 
if you can. To make a little child happy 
is to help to make it good, and to make 
any one good is a service fit for an angel. 
Then, just in proportion as people are 
poor, or insignificant, or friendless, or 
gone down in the world, should we 
answer their letters as soon as possible. 
Merely as men and women they deserve 
justice as much as other people, and cer- 
tainly they want more comforting. 

Courtesy is often shown in letter writ- 
ing, and we can all be courteous. The 
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exact difTerence between a half-bred and 
thorough-bred man consists perhaps in 
this, that the latter is scrupulous, even in 
the least thing, to respect his neighbour's 
feelings, while the former treats them with 
indifference. To say **no" pleasantly 
sometimes gives less pain than to say 
"yes" roughly. It is not, of course, 
necessary that immediately on your 
return from a pleasant visit you should 
write to say that you have arrived safely, 
especially as most persons are careful, 
when going away, brightly to say, 
"thank you." Still it gratifies your 
friend to know that you have enjoyed 
your visit, and friendship is wonderfully 
helped by courtesies of the heart. 

Tact is of great importance in letter 
writing, when we have either plain advice 
or painful tidings to communicate; and 
so far as it is a quality of heart, as well 
as a gift of Nature, we can all possess it 
if we please. Sisters should be very care- 
ful how they write advice to their brothers 
after they have struck fourteen. Even 
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parents, if they wish their words really 
to sink down into a child's conscience, 
should pick them carefully, and express 
them tenderly. To try to enter into our 
friend's inner feelings, and to consider 
our subject from his point of view, is at 
once to penetrate halfway into his heart. 
\ Where there is real liberty of action, 
and danger lest that liberty should be 
mischievously exercised, to attempt to 
dictate, instead of being content to per- 
suade, is folly which amounts to sin. 

Prudence is pre-eminently valuable in 
letter writing, and we may all be prudent 
if we will think, and wait, and love. A 
wise man will seldom joke with his pen ; 
he will be unwilling to commit himself 
to statements or opinions which twenty 
years hence — long after he has forgotten 
them — ^may be brought up for his dis- 
comfiture; on higher grounds than his 
own safety he will hesitate to put in 
writing, about other men's private affairs 
what, if it fell into the hands of strangers, 
might be distressing, if not injurious : 
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instead of making promises for to- / 

morrow, which others will not forget if 
he does, he prefers to do whatever he can 
to-day. Walking with a friend, you can 
say almost what you please to him. The 
twinkle of your eye, or the nudge of your 
arm, will give to your words the direc- 
tion and the impression that you desire. 
Precisely the same sentences, when put 
into matter-of-fact black and white, and 
posted to be read in some dull village, 
will possibly be misunderstood, brooded 
over, and magnified, until a harmless plea- 
santry festers into an irritating sore. 

Thoughtfulness and delicacy peep out \ 

a hundred ways in our letters, and we 1 

can all of us be thoughtful and delicate if j 

we please. A bishop, for instance, little 
knows the satisfaction he gives by 
answering letters as frequently and as 
promptly as he can. Every subaltern 
likes to know that his general's eye is 
upon him ; and a single-minded diligence 
that toils on year by year for the love of 
God is in no way inconsistent with a 
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reasonable desire for the approbation of 
those set over us. No one can under- 
stand as true-hearted pastors can how 
close and tender and vital is the tie that 
unites them to those members of their 
flock who are one with them in the Lord. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that 
they feel interfered with or intruded on 
when their parishioners write to consult 
them on personal difficulties, or invite 
their explanation of questions either of 
doctrine or practice. A good man re- 
joices in being thus used ; it is a subject 
of regret with many of us that we are not 
so much employed in this way as we 
might be; and an English gentleman 
has quite as keen a sense of honour with 
a secret as a Romish priest. What we 
ask is, to be loved and trusted in return ; 
that now and then we may have a word 
of encouragement and affection; and, 
though nothing is more odious than to be 
vulgarly praised for " a fine sermon," we 
ought to thank God when it comes to our 
knowledge that our words have been use- 
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fill, while it is natural to be pleased when, 
on the departure of some valued friend 
from our parish or congregation, he writes 
a word of Christian farewell, or of kindly 
gratitude. An author, may it be added, 
is charmingly recompensed for days and 
weeks of patient labour, by a letter from 
a kindly stranger, in recognition of service 
done. 

One other thought, and we have 
finished. It is more than likely that 
some who have patiently read these pages, 
and honestly desired to begin to act on 
whatevermaybegoodin them, have already 
been daunted by the feeling that letter 
writing is a gift for the few, not a talent 
for the many, and that all the pains they 
take will never make their letters read- 
able or their advice valued. Well, in a 
certain degree this is so. 

In writing on the practical difficulties 
of life it is not every one who has 
Fdnelon's moderate and elevated good 
sense ; and on personal matters of great 
delicacy few can equal Robert Hall 
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writing on his own mental derangement, 
though we should have been sorry to be 
the friend who published the letter. Dr. 
Arnold is on a level of his own in the 
penetration, courage, and piety of his 
letters on politics and literature ; who 
can write on the trivial events of daily 
life with the transparent freshness of 
Eugdnie de Gudrin ? Perhaps also it is 
quite as well that there arc likely to be 
but few imitators of Mendelssohn or Dean 
Stanley in their letters of travel, for of 
all tiresome things in this world, about 
the most tiresome is a magniloquent 
attempt at describing fine scenery, 
generally taken second-hand from some 
handbook near. But in this, as in every- 
thing, conscience will guide us, and 
patient effort will bring its own reward. 
What is really needful is to be honest 
and natural, to hate priggishness, and to 
keep intellectual freshness to the last* 
For this, no doubt, continual pains must 
be taken, most of all by busy men im- 
mersed in the degradation of trifling 
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details, with but scanty leisure for re- 
flection or society. The most fatal and 
inevitable and subtle of our countless 
foes is deterioration, whether of body, 
mind, or will, and the only way of fight- 
ing it is by the resolute and habitual 
doing of things which cost us trouble, 
and steadily compel us to be at our best. 
Years do not bring decay half so fast as 
the baseness of facile, self-chosen tasks. 
So it is in letter writing as in other 
things. A regular and sustained corre- 
spondence on subjects worth writing 
about, if with only two or three friends 
worth hearing from, will bring with it an 
instructive and stimulating reward for 
ourselves, and a delightful variety in our 
correspondence with others. 

The great thing is, as I have said 
already, constantly to remember that in 
this, as in everything else, our first duty 
is to please God. I, for one, had rather 
have written Bishop Thirlwall's letters 
than Goethe's, Madame de Guyon's than 
Madame de Stall's. Let us henceforward 
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endeavour to write our letters as we shall 
wish we had written them when our 
writing is for ever over. Let us treat 
each other as we shall wish we had 
treated each other, certainly, as St. Paul 
will be glad that he treated Philemon, 
when, transfigured through and through 
with the light of perfect love, we meet 
face to face before the throne of Grod 
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